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charge of stupidity. The literature of the present day is no 
longer much occupied in describing inanimate nature, or criti- 
cising and commenting on the common and social features of 
human life, — for philosophy and science have now passed the 
limits where they cease to interest general readers, and as the 
commonplaces of morality, and the everyday appearances of life 
have been amply detailed, the light literature of the nineteenth 
century appeals more to feeling, under various and novel forms 
of excitement, as in our romances and poems. Plays, satires 
and didactic poetry are less in vogue. Thought is now become 
introspective and inculcates common truths, more through the 
tastes and passions and sentiments, than in moral points and 
antithetic dogmas. The attempt is less to rouse by descriptions 
of what must have been often before described, than to wake 
the heart, and thereby stimulate the mind by inspirations of pas- 
sion and sentiment. If the different states of society and the 
great disparity of general information in the mass of the two 
periods, be well considered, many other causes for the distinc- 
tive attributes of these eras will be discovered, which we must 
pass over, for want of space. We will only add, that the 
inquiry must be both interesting and useful to those who will 
pursue it. 



Art. VHI. — Immigration. 

Remarks on the United States of America, with regard to 
the actual State of Europe. By Henry Duhring. 
London. 1833. 

Many principles of his nature conspire to render man a 
migratory animal. Curiosity, the desire of acquisition, the 
spirit of change and adventure have driven, at different periods, 
his footsteps over our planet, and have conferred on him in his 
wanderings the correspondent characters of the traveller, the 
conqueror and the colonist. Whatever interest may have 
occasionally attached to him in the two former capacities, it is 
the latter chiefly, in which, while consulting his individual 
advantage, he has fulfilled an imperious law of his nature 
he is most universally interesting. But more especially so, 
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when statistical geography presents us, as in the present age, 
but two grand divisions of the earth ; one, namely, in which 
population is pressing closely upon the limits of subsistence, 
and one in which the means of subsistence await an apparently 
unlimited development from the access of population. With 
respect to the former of these, the principles of emigration have 
been fully and anxiously investigated. The influence of col- 
onization as regards both a subtraction of part of the people, and 
the subsequent benefits to be derived from the commercial re- 
lations of the colony, has been considered with a jealousy and 
care, inspired by the great importance of the subject, both in a 
political and economical point of view. It is a subject, which 
exerts at this day a paramount interest in the councils of princes 
and the cottages of peasants, and which must necessarily influ- 
ence still more and more the domestic as well as external policy 
of civilized Europe. 

But the subject is scarcely less interesting to those countries, 
which form the natural receptacle of this redundant population, 
although in this view it has received by no means the same 
degree of attention and discussion. Content with the obvi- 
ous advantages of an arrangement, in which all the gain has 
appeared to be on our own side, we, who have led the van of 
emigration and have established in the wilderness a home and 
an empire, have perhaps been too little attentive to the many 
important responsibilities which devolve on ourselves in relation 
to this subject. We have been too keenly engrossed by the 
task of counting our rapidly multiplying millions, properly and 
adequately to appreciate the influence of those multitudes 
which the old world is daily pouring upon our coasts, on our 
political institutions or our social character. We have looked 
exclusively to the bright vision of future power and predomi- 
nance ; and it is only when some overburdened parish has dis- 
gorged in our sea-ports its occasional cargo of vice and pauper- 
ism, that we have been roused to ask ourselves the question, 
whether every addition to our numbers be an addition to our 
strength, and whether self- preservation, if not philanthropy, do 
not call our attention to the wants, the character and the desti- 
nation of the foreign emigrant. 

In the circumstances of the American republic, as will be 
observed, the subject is one not merely of peculiar interest, but 
of almost entire novelty ; the emigrant being here offered on 
the one hand all the freedom and immunity of an original set- 
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tier, and enjoying on the other, the security and privileges of 
an already established and well organized community. As he, 
therefore, who looks exclusively to the wide and thinly settled 
domain, which stretches with unbounded fertility towards the 
Pacific, will be apt to consider the United States as the natural 
and undoubted receptacle of the surplus population of Europe, so, 
on the other hand, those who regard the importance of securing, 
strengthening and perpetuating the social institutions which we 
have already founded, may be permitted to ask whether some 
regulating superintendence and control might not be prudently 
and properly applied to the enormous influx of foreign emi- 
grants. The inquiry is prompted by no illiberal jealousy, nor 
conceived in the spirit of exclusion or appropriation. It is sug- 
gested by a considerate regard as well for the real interests of 
the deserving emigrant as for those of the republic, and proceeds 
upon the obvious necessity of looking as well to the purity of 
our government and to the virtue and happiness of the people, 
as to the comparative vigor of the one, or the numerical amount 
of the other. If our social character be liable to be infected by 
the vices and misery of older countries, from a too rapid ab- 
sorption of their redundant population, or our political institu- 
tions exposed to overthrow and corruption by the undue accession 
of unassimilating elements, bow can it be other than wise and 
humane to guard against a state of things, which must prove 
ultimately so unfriendly to the best and perhaps last hope of 
the human family ? America is indeed a sanctuary, from which 
none can be rightfully excluded whose presence does not en- 
danger its permanence. The North American republic has 
realized the wish of the Macedonian, who, when asked by a ty- 
rant how far he would go to escape from him, resolutely replied, 
" to some place where the name of Philip was never heard of.'* 
Here is opened a refuge from every tyranny which im- 
posture can beget upon human credulity, and a retreat from 
every evil which monopoly can inflict upon popular incapacity. 
But how long could such immunities be maintained, if those to 
whose care so rich a blessing had been confided, should either 
basely betray that trust to incompetent and unaccustomed hands 
or negligently suffer the materials of our national strenoth to- 
waste away in indolent stagnation or to perish by violent fer- 
mentation, for want of a just distribution and a paternal super- 
intendence? This would be in reality to defraud the human 
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race of that fair patrimony which has been opened for them in 
the western world ; for the discovery of Columbus would lose 
more than half its value, if once separated from the noble insti- 
tutions of Washington. 

We proceed therefore, without further preface, to consider 
the actual state of the migration to this country and the ordinary 
condition and destination of the emigrant. With respect to the 
amount of this influx, which has been found to increase by a 
very rapid and extraordinary progression, it cannot be comput- 
ed that less than 100,000 persons annually seek, in the United 
States, a refuge from the destitutions and adversities of the 
Eastern continent.* A few of these bring with them some 
amount of value in addition to their personal ability, but a far 
larger number contribute little or nothing more to their adopted 
country than their personal and physical resources. These 
therefore are represented in the language of political economy 
merely by their numerical value. The governments of Europe 
have denied them those advantages by which man is enabled, 
through the instrumentality of a practical education, to hoard 
up a productive capital in his own person ; and it is fortunate 
indeed if, in a large number of cases, the value of the individual 
be not diminished by the whole amount of those vices, prejudi- 
ces and immoral proclivities, which have been engendered by 
partial legislation and by a long series of unjust and oppressive 
discriminations. 

For the most part then the emigrant arrives in our sea-ports, 
wholly destitute of property, and, under the name of a redemp- 
tioner,is often indented to labor in order to defray the expenses 

* The immigration to the United States has been gradually increasing 
during the current century till the present time, when it seems to have risen 
suddenly to an amount which may well arrest the attention of all who feel 
an interest in the history and destinies of mankind. During the first ten 
years df the century, it was computed at from 4000 to 6000 per annum. 
From 1812 to 1821, it exhibits an average of nearly 8000, exclusive of those 
who may have found their way through the Canadas into the United States. 
In 1830 the immigration had risen to more than 20,000; while in 1833, 
if we may> place any reliance on scattered accounts, it was not less than 
one hundred and fifty thousand, and may perhaps have amounted to 200,000! 
Thus, during the first thirty-three years of the present century, a term which 
is commonly allowed for one generation of ttie human family, about 600,000 
foreigners have found their way into the United States, and constitute nearly 
one twentieth of the actual population. This proportion, it will be observed, 
at the present rate of immigration is rapidly augmenting. We have pur- 
posely inserted in the text a number lower than the probable influx of either 
the past or present year. 
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of his voyage. This, in his actual circumstances, is perhaps 
the most favorable lot which can befall him, for being thus sup- 
plied with immediate occupation, and placed in direct subordi- 
nation to the habits, genius and character of American society, 
he is provided with a species of national education, acquires a 
real as well as a legal citizenship, and in many instances obtains 
an interest in the rights of property as well as of persons. The 
residue, however, with whom our business at present principally 
lies, are such as have either expended their little property in 
the purchase of a passage, or have been sent out at the charge 
of the parish to which their support had become a burthen. 
Emigrants of this description find themselves in our principal 
cities, without personal resources or friends, and in many instan- 
ces with very erroneous impressions of the nature of our politi- 
cal and municipal regulations. The inequalities of European 
law, by robbing labor of its just fruits, and diverting so large a 
portion to the supply of the church and state, have probably 
deprived the individual of a just reliance upon his own resources, 
and prevented the acquisition of those habits of patient and un- 
remitted application, which can scarcely be implanted with suc- 
cess, except in early life and by the animating expectation of a 
fair and certain profit on personal effort. Ignorant therefore from 
necessity, and idle through the absence of a wholesome stimulus, 
the emigrant's preconceptions of American freedom form gene- 
rally the converse of his, who pronounced that " money was 
liberty," and in looking forward to his adopted country, the 
vision of wealth unattended by labor, and indulgence won with- 
out the inconvenience of toil, floats before an imagination which 
has unhappily confounded a land of equal rights with a land of 
voluptuous license. Even when the moral condition of the 
emigrant is more favorable, many circumstances occur to pre- 
vent his easy reception into the great mass of society which is 
floating around him. He is destined to feel the sharp encounter 
of many a prejudice which has sprung up, not altogether with- 
out reason, in a scene where the emigrant has so often avenged 
on individuals the unconcern and indifference with which his 
wants and sufferings have been regarded by the community. 
Whether therefore the human beings, thus cast unfriended and 
unknown on a foreign shore, be left to loiter away" their time in 
the obscure retreats of the cities, or marched off to the service 
of some public work, where they must still be insulated from 
all the friendly influences of the society into which they have 
VOL. XL. — no. 87. 59 
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been transplanted, much time must in either case intervene 
before they can be properly distributed through the country to 
furnish a supply of labor where it is needed, or to undergo that 
nationalizing process, which can only result from intimate and 
friendly contact in the walks of private business and domestic 
life. 

In the meantime, however, the influence of the emigrant 
upon the community, into whose bosom he has been thus ad- 
mitted, is by no means of a negative or indifferent nature. Long 
before the process of which we speak is completed, and conse- 
quently before the relations of civil and social life have indued 
him with the character and purposes of an American, he is al- 
lowed a participation in many of the most important functions 
of the citizen. In most of the States, the terms of admission to 
the polls are of such a kind as to give room, we apprehend, for 
an easy evasion of those qualifications which are required by the 
general law of naturalization. The state, the church, the police 
and the judiciary are thus all alike liable to be modified in their 
character, administration and prospects by the agency of an 
individual, who has been suddenly transferred from a land where 
he possessed no interest in the conduct of either, to one where 
every barrier is thrown down, and every institution submitted to 
the skill or empiricism of all who may choose to bestow 
upon it their regard or censure. Under such circumstances 
it cannot be a matter of surprise, if the emigrant, unfortunate 
alike in his previous disqualification and in his sudden investi- 
ture with new and untried privileges, be found sometimes dis- 
posed to add his weight to that portion of society which is most 
susceptible of partial impressions,' and most exposed to violent 
and hurtful impulses. Bringing with him all the prejudices of 
his native land, and subjected to no moral quarantine at all ad- 
equate to their purgation, he is still, in his new locality, such 
both in character and opinion, as when he formed a part of the 
altogether differently constituted societies of Europe. As a phi- 
losophic poet has long ago expressed it, — 

" Telle est la loi du ciel, dont la sage equite 
Seme dans l'univers cette diversite ! 
Les Macedoniens aiment la monarchique, 
Et le reste des Grecs la liberte publique ; 
Les Parthes, les Persans veulent des souverains ; 
Etle seul consulat est bon pour les Romains." 

CHnna. Acte II. Sc. 1. 
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The effect which a promiscuous immigration may thus pro- 
duce upon the political condition of the state, is not without 
some illustration in the past experience of republicanism. 
Montesquieu, in tracing the causes of the decline of Roman lib- 
erty, arrives at the conclusion that the disastrous change was 
occasioned not more by the enlargement of the empire, than by 
the indiscriminate extension of the rights and immunities of cit- 
izenship. " Si la grandeur de l'empire perdit la republique, la 
grandeur de la ville ne la perdit pas moins." The different 
states of Italy first procured for themselves the establishment of 
a precedent, which, by a gradual extension to other and more 
distant communities, threw open the comitia to the natives of 
Europe and Asia alike, and corrupted the sources of liberty by 
the incongruous admixture of all the prejudices, interests and 
passions of the known world. The consequences were answera- 
ble, and it is worth while to trace them in the words of the 
illustrious writer whom we have just quoted. " Pour lors Rome 
ne fut plus cette ville dont le peuple n'avoit qu'un meme esprit, 
un meme amour pour la liberte, une meme haine pour la ty- 
rannie, ou cette jalousie du pouvoir du senat et des prerogatives 
des Grands toujours melee de respect, n'etoit qu'un amour de 
Pegalite. LesPeuples d'ltalie etant devenus sescitoyens,chaque 
ville y apporta son genie, ses interets particuliers, et sa depend- 
ance de quelque grand protecteur ; la ville dechiree ne formait 
plus un tout ensemble ; et comme on n'en etoit citoyen que 
par une espece de fiction, qu'on n'avoit plus les memes magis- 
trats, les memes murailles, les memes Dieux, les memes Tem- 
ples, les memes sepultures, on ne vit plus Rome des memes 
yeux, on n'eut plus la meme amour pour la Patrie, et les sen- 
timens Romains ne furent plus."* 

We do not mean to deny that there are important differences 
in the circumstances under which this accession of suffrages 
took place in the Roman commonwealth, and those under 
which a similar accession annually occurs in the political census 
of the United States. Yet these differences must proceed upon 
one of three suppositions ; either that stricter guards have been 
here annexed to the right of suffrage, or that the materials of 
which the immigration is composed are themselves of better 
quality, or that, being dispersed over a larger tract of country 
and becoming immediately interested in the welfare of the com- 
munity, they present a very different moral spectacle from the 

* Considerations sur la Grandeur des Romains, &c. 
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condensed, yet fluctuating and venal population of Rome. If 
it appear however on examination, that in fact very feeble 
guards are opposed around the national ballot ; that of the num- 
bers who take refuge here from the oppressions of the old world, 
many have been not only impoverished but demoralized by the 
arbitrary and capricious exactions of the governments under 
which they have lived ; and that, so far from being speedily and 
systematically absorbed into the mass of the native population 
and dispersed through the country, they aie allowed by the 
neglect or indifference of the nation to collect in masses and to 
settle upon particular points of the body politic, then we pre- 
sume that the supposed differences will lose much of the prac- 
tical importance which we might at first have attached to them.* 
At all events, no one will deny, that wide as the country may 
be, and urgent as is every where the demand for mechanical 
industry, the access of foreign population may yet be too rapid 
and indiscriminate for easy and healthful absorption into the 
community under existing circumstances. A single glance at 
our large maritime cities will convince us that some such pre- 
dicament has already occurred. Mrs. Trollope herself was 
sagacious enough, in looking at the collected masses of indigent 
emigrants, to perceive that all was not right. And without be- 
ing able to perceive that the matter would be much mended, at 
least to the emigrant, by sending him to seek his fortunes on the 
banks of the Sascatchewan or Severn, rather than among the 
rich prairies of Missouri and Illinois, we may be permitted to 
doubt whether as much attention has been given to this subject, 
either by individuals or legislatures, as it deserves ; whether, in 



* Whatever we may think of the general spirit of the following remarks, 
there is undoubtedly some ground for the distinction which is there drawn 
between the conduct of an election at the North and at the South. We do 
not know how this can be accounted for, except by the accumulation of needy 
and uneducated emigrants in our principal sea-ports. We have ourselves 
heard an eminent citizen of Virginia express his satisfaction at the existence 
of negro slavery in that State, as tending to preserve it from the indiscrimin- 
ate immigration ol the lower class of Europeans. 

" Compare the elections in the great cities of the North and of the South ; 
what tumult in the one, what calm in the other! In the North, the inferior 
classes of society take possession tumultuously of the place of election, and 
by their indecent conduct, drive from it, as it were, every well educated and 
enlightened man. In the South, on the contrary, all the inferior classes are 
black, tongue-tied slaves. The educated classes conduct the elections quietly 
and rationally, and it is, perhaps, to that alone that the superiority of talent 
exhibited by the southern members in the Congress is attributable." 

Murat's Sketch of the TJ. S, 
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a word, some measures might not be usefully resorted to, in 
order to facilitate the transit of the emigrant from the sea-port 
to the interior, and to promote by other means his safe and 
speedy resolution into the political and social body, of which he 
is to be thenceforward a constituent portion. 

There are some considerations of an economical nature, 
connected with this subject, upon which it may be worth 
while to bestow a moment's attention. The almost unlimited 
demand for labor in America, occasioned by the extent of un- 
occupied land, and the comparative scarcity of that class of 
population which devotes itself to agricultural production, with 
a view only to the wages of such application, manifestly leads 
to the conclusion, that nothing can be more beneficial to all 
parties, than an unobstructed immigration of persons from the 
Old World, disposed and qualified to avail themselves of these 
advantages in the New. No adaptation in the processes of 
nature, no correspondence between the capabilities of one part 
of creation and the wants of another can be more plain, than 
the existence of such an adaptation, and such a correspondence 
between the unenjoyed prodigality of the Western hemisphere, 
and the necessities and destitution of the surplus -population of 
Europe. The legislator or economist would deserve but ill of 
his species, who should attempt to oppose any obstacles to the 
accomplishment of so providential an arrangement as is here 
pointed out. Yet, the endeavor to control or regulate the 
misdirected and short-sighted impulses of avarice or want, can 
scarcely be viewed in the light of such an attempt. It is not 
necessary, certainly, that evils should be always left to work 
their own cure ; there are cases which call loudly for benevo- 
lent interference, even where none of the rights of society are 
invaded or endangered. Thus it may become the duty of so- 
ciety to use means not merely for enlightening the judgment, 
but for imposing a salutary constraint on the will of the emi- 
grant. After the discovery of the New World, when the 
thirst for gold, stimulated by the success of the first adven- 
turers, had seduced mankind into a wild and hazardous pursuit 
of visionary wealth, any measure which might have had for its 
end to check the extravagance of public expectation, and to 
recall commercial industry into less romantic and deceptive 
channels, must surely have deserved approbation, as a consid- 
erate effort to avert an evil, which, if left to its own operation, 
could only be corrected by the bitter experience and the ruin 
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of multitudes. Now, so far as the extravagance of expec- 
tation, and the neglect of more certain but less dazzling advan- 
tages is concerned, the mineral delusions of the early age of 
America may be said still to exist in the wide and unappro- 
priated riches of " the far West." A spirit of restless specu- 
lation is destined, we apprehend, to be kept up for ages, not 
merely in the emigrant, but in the native American also, by the 
persuasion, that beyond the great " father of waters," and yet 
farther and still farther onwards, new settlements await the 
hand of enterprise, and court the acceptance of the most dar- 
ing adventurers. The El Dorado of the sixteenth century 
has vanished, only to assume this new form among the savan- 
nahs of Texas and Missouri. The vision of wealth, unattend- 
ed by those difficulties which retard its acquisition in more pop- 
ulous countries, will continue, no doubt, to operate in this way 
unfavorably upon American industry, until that hereditas ja- 
cens, which nature has opened beyond the Mississippi, shall 
be in some measure explored and settled, or until some revolu- 
tion in taste or opinion shall attract a more equal estimate to 
the resources, refinement and cultivation of older communities. 
It would seem but natural, that while this process is going 
on, by which the Eastern part of the continent is drained of a 
laborious population, in order to supply the demands of the 
West, it should itself be supplied in turn by the regular course 
of emigration from Europe. Yet this, under existing circum- 
stances, is by no means the case. The immigration to Ameri- 
ca, in reference to the countries from which it proceeds, and 
its ulterior destination, may be divided into three classes. Of 
these, it is remarked, that the Irish are most inclined to linger 
about the cities by which they have been first received, and 
into the vices and follies of which they are most liable to be 
betrayed by the ardor of their temperament, and the reckless- 
ness of their habits. The Germans, the Swiss, and other na- 
tives of the continent, would seem to be inclined to seek a 
more remote settlement in the West, where they form detach- 
ed associations, as at Vevay and Harmony, and while they sub- 
sist in a friendly connexion with the community, for a long 
time resist an entire integration with it. As far as our own ob- 
servation extends, it is the Englishman chiefly who passes, by 
an easy transition, into the bosom of American society, and, 
repelled by no inaptitude or prejudice, readily adapts himself 
to the pursuits of American industry, securing, at the same 
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time, his own permanent attachment to the country. In this 
distribution, we do not, of course, contend for any high degree 
of exactness. Individuals of every denomination may be found, 
we are aware, in each of the situations which we thus distin- 
guish. Yet our distribution is sufficiently exact, to enable the 
philanthropist to contemplate the emigrant under several exist- 
ing conditions, and to lead, consequently, to the adoption of 
correspondent measures for his relief and disposal. The end 
to be attained would probably be, to bring the first of the 
three classes above-mentioned, and perhaps the second, into 
the same intimate and beneficial relation to society at large, 
which is borne by the latter. 

The German carries with him for the most part, into the in- 
terior settlements of the country, the same patient and labori- 
ous habits which had distinguished him in his native land. A 
peaceable citizen and a judicious husbandman, the colonies 
which he founds, though strikingly characterized by national 
peculiarities, are yet, almost without exception, models of well 
ordered and productive industry. The Swiss, too, will be 
found not to have lost that characteristic application and per- 
severance, which enabled him to clothe the most rugged cliffs 
of his native country with unaccustomed verdure, and to force 
its most churlish soil into a kindly subservience to his wants. 
" I have seen the inhabitants of Switzerland," says an intelli- 
gent writer, "carry on their shoulders baskets of manure up 
steep ascents, inaccessible to beasts of burden, and this for the 
purpose of cultivating some little insulated spot of ground 
which did not appear worth any such labor. The country- 
women wear their knitting round their waists, in order to have 
it at hand to fill up every little interval that occurs in their do- 
mestic employments. If a Swiss woman goes to fetch water 
from the fountain, or faggots from the wood, her burthen is 
skilfully poised on her head, while her fingers busily ply the 
needles." Habits such as these are not lost by a transit across 
the Atlantic ; they are found as useful and as effectual to sub- 
due the forest as the Alps. All that can be desired with re- 
spect to such emigrants is, that in free and intimate communi- 
cation they may soon lay aside the Shibboleth of a foreign lan- 
guage, and arrive at a just understanding and appreciation of the 
character and institutions of the republic. It is the Irishman, 
and all who, like the Irishman, have been destined to contend 
with the ceaseless and disorganizing enactions of provincial vas- 
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salage, that must still present the most anxious and perplexing 
subject of contemplation to the philanthropist and the statesman. 
We take our illustrations of this class of emigrants from author- 
ities which will scarcely be disputed, none perhaps having so 
good a title to paint the effects of misgovernment as those who 
have been instrumental in producing them. We can scarcely 
suppose such artists willing to overcharge the picture. " That 
Ireland is overwhelmed with a beggarly and redundant popula- 
tion ; that its millions are starving in the midst of plenty ; and 
seem to live only to bring into the world millions as miserable and 
distracted as themselves, is matter of common observation, not 
only to all who have visited the country itself, but to all who 
have compared it with other states, even in the lowest stage of 
civilization, and under circumstances generally supposed the 
most adverse to human improvement. That its population is 
redundant as well as miserable to the very greatest degree, is 
demonstrated, not merely by the immense tide of emigration 
which annually flows 'over the Atlantic, but the enormous mul- 
titudes who are daily transported across the channel to over- 
whelm the already overpeopled shores of Britain. From Mr. 
Cleland's admirable statistical work on Glasgow, it appears that 
there are no less than 35,000 Irish in that city, almost all in 
the very lowest rank and humblest employments of life ; and 
the proportion in the great cities of the empire, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Birmingham and Edinburgh, is probably at 
least as great. Humboldt was the first who took notice of the 
extraordinary, and but for his accuracy, almost incredible fact, 
that between the years 1801 and 1821 there- was a difference 
of a million of souls between the increase of the population of 
Great Britain as demonstrated by a comparison of the births and 
the deaths, and the actual increase of its inhabitants ; a differ- 
ence which he justly considers as chiefly owing to the immense 
influx of Irish during that period. There is no instance on 
record of so great an inundation of inhabitants breaking into any 
country, barbarous or civilized, not even when the Goths and 
Vandals overwhelmed the Roman empire."* "The Irish are 
far less industrious than the English. Arthur Young, in his 
travels through Ireland, observes, that husbandry labor is very 
low-priced, but not cheap. Two shillings a day in Suffolk is 
cheaper than sixpence a-day inCork."f # " The starvation and 

* Blackwood's Magazine, Jan. 1833. t Conversations on Pol. Economy. 
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anarchy of Ireland is a leprosy which will soon spread over the 
whole empire !"* 

Such is the estimate which is formed in Great Britain of the 
Irish character, and such the apprehensions entertained of the 
irruption of the wretched and starving population of that king- 
dom into the sister island. While our extracts furnish unequiv- 
ocal evidence of the general destitution and misery of Ireland, 
the immediate cause of these, we may observe, is sufficiently 
explained by the want of industry, which is perhaps too justly 
imputed to the Irish peasantry as a national characteristic. It 
forms no part of our present purpose to ascend to higher sources, 
in order to account for the strange phenomenon which is pre- 
sented to us in this wholesale destitution, demoralization and 
obloquy of an entire people. It only concerns us to know, that 
whatever causes may have produced these disastrous effects, 
they are not likely to remain subjects of distant and indifferent 
speculation to the American statist. Such as the Irishman is 
on his native shores, such is he found to be when landed on the 
quays of New York, Boston or Philadelphia. There is no 
charm in the middle passage to remove from his character the 
impress of recklessness and ignorance. The three pounds 
which bring him to America, buy him no more exemption 
from the inevitable consequences of his own want of industry 
and subordination, than the sixpence which lands him on 
the wharfs of Liverpool or Glasgow. Nor is it the Irishman 
alone, although constituting much the larger portion of the class, 
of whom the same disinclination to labor and incapacity to avail 
himself of the advantages of a free and unexhausted country 
may be predicated. There are hundreds of refugees annually 
entering the United States, whom the same political influ- 
ences, which operate in the case of Ireland, have reduced to the 
same state of disqualification for every pursuit of laborious and 
persevering industry. In the condition of such emigrants, 
something more is needed than the mere removal of those legal 
impediments, which had hitherto obstructed their acquisition of 
property and independence. The desire of possessing these 
advantages is not necessarily consequent on the restoration of 
the natural ability to procure them ; we must contrive in some 
manner to instil a sense of their value, before the emigrant can 
be animated to a course of rigorous self-denial and strenuous 

* Blackwood. Ubi supra. 
VOL. XL. NO. 87. 60 
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exertion. It is necessary to implant in him a taste for many of 
the gratifications of life to which he has hitherto been a stranger, 
and to enlarge the scope of his purposes beyond the mere sup- 
port of a reckless and precarious existence. Without this pre- 
vious discipline, the increased facility of satisfying his animal 
wants, so far from supplying a stimulus to increased exertion, 
will be found to afford the strongest solicitation to renewed and 
indolent indulgence.* 

We wish certainly to speak upon this subject not merely with 
forbearance, as remembering that our own fathers were once 
also strangers in the land, but even with a sense of the deep- 
est gratitude to those, who from time to time confer upon our 
country the honor of affording a sanctuary to those, to whom 
injurious laws have denied even a home. Passing by the illus- 
trious names for which we have been actually indebted to almost 
every realm of Europe, it is by no means permitted us to forget 
that America was the destined refuge of Hampden, and that, but 
for a change in his private circumstances, a like plan of voluntary 
expatriation had dedicated to our institutions the virtues and the 
genius of Burke. While such genius and such virtues can be 
spared by the old world, we have certainly no inclination to 
close against them the gates of the new. Even the throng of 
less brilliant, but not ignoble minds, which we annually add to 
our national census, we welcome as life-giving streams in a 
thirsty land ; as a strong and animating testimony to the value 
of our institutions, operating to the assurance of that faith which 
we repose in the ultimate prevalence of human liberty. It is 
but now, while inditing these lines, that we observe the birth 
of one of our most distinguished public men, — distinguished 
alike for his virtue, — his attainments, — his talents, traced to an 
obscure hut on the plains of New Jersey, the refuge some fifty 
years since of an obscure but honest Irishman. With such 
motives to grateful acknowledgment, and with such inducements 

* " The remedy for the evils under which Poland and Ireland suffer, which 
are similar to those experienced in the South Seas, is to stimulate exertion, 
to create new wants, and to implant new tastes. The facility with which 
the wants of the Irish are supplied, permits that people to pass a great part 
of their time in idleness. If the population were diminished this evil would 
increase, because wages would rise, and therefore the laborer would be en- 
abled, in exchange for a still less portion of his labor, to obtain all that his 
moderate wants require. Give to the Irish laborer a taste for the comforts 
and enjoyments which habit has made essential to the English laborer, and he 
would be then content to deyote a further portion of his time to industry, that 
he might be enabled to obtain them." Ricardo, Chap. V. 
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to throw wide the avenues of approach to our favored country, 
we cannot in candor be supposed to indulge the wish of exer- 
cising any capricious discrimination among the objects of our 
national adoption. Yet it must not be concealed that some dis- 
crimination is proper, nor can we repress the conviction that a 
juncture has arrived in the condition of the two continents, when 
some degree of vigilance must be exercised by the one, in order 
to guard itself against the inauspicious influences of the other. 
The considerations which we have offered above, apply to the 
ordinary relations of Europe and America, but if we are not 
deceived by testimony emanating from different and independ- 
ent sources, a new species of emigration, without example in 
the history of nations, and not to be embraced in the ordinary 
reasoning upon the subject, has already commenced its gloomy 
procession to our shores. The poor-houses and parishes of 
England, no longer able to endure the weight of pauperism, 
which a system of poor-laws, whose policy and administration 
seem equally open to censure, conspiring with the evils of 
a crowded population and a preter-naturally stimulated industry, 
has thrown upon the country, design to transfer a part of this 
incumbrance to the charity of the United States. It is not 
sufficient that the penal colonies of Australia are open to her 
convicts, England, it would seem, needs also that a species of 
pauper colony should be opened in America for her poor. Thus, 
while her own parishes guard with the keenest jealousy every 
avenue by which they may possibly become burthened with 
more than their proper and unavoidable share of the evil, and 
while the indigent and houseless Briton is scarcely permitted 
to pass the invisible line which separates Cornwall from Dev- 
onshire, or Durham from Yorkshire, it is held no wrong to 
transport the mendicant and vagabond by ship-loads across the 
Atlantic, and to abandon them, all helpless and aimless, on the 
territory of the young republic. That such things have been 
perpetrated, there can be no doubt, while more than one warn- 
ing has lately reached us that the practice was growing into a 
system, distinctly meditated and embraced by more than one 
parish and county in England. While the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, therefore, are themselves exclaiming, as we have seen, 
against the incursions of the Irish, who, to say the least, are 
physically capable of labor, no compunction it appears is felt in 
shifting ofF a still more helpless and pernicious population on the 
hands of a younger people, still struggling with the difficulties 
and embarrassments of early settlement. 
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That the evil of which we thus express our apprehension is 
of no trivial nature, any one may satisfy himself, who considers 
the actual amount of pauperism in Great Britain. Not less 
than 1,275,976 persons, in a population of 12,300,000, derive 
their support either in part, or wholly, from the charity of in- 
dividuals, or the doubtful benevolence of the laws. Whether 
the considerations which render these individuals objects of 
public munificence, be of a physical or moral kind, is nearly 
immaterial to the nation which is to become their recipient. 
We have already shown, that a change in his relations to soci- 
ety, and the increased facility of obtaining subsistence, can of 
themselves work no improvement in the character of the emi- 
grant, and that some degree of moral culture is necessary, in 
order to endue him with those tastes and habits which are re- 
quisite for his own independent support, and the discharge of 
his civic duties. If we could imagine the 50,000 Lazzaroni of 
Naples, who at present content themselves with a mess of herbs 
and the moiety of a shirt, to be transferred at once to Charles- 
ton or New Orleans, we cannot suppose that the republic 
would gain any thing more than an equal number of worthless 
mendicants, whom, however capable of physical exertion, noth- 
ing less than the most urgent discipline could ever convert into 
honest and useful citizens. 

We are gratified at observing, that the American public is 
not altogether indifferent to this subject. The legislature of 
New York has already provided, that any master of a vessel 
arriving from a foreign country, who shall knowingly bring any 
convict as a passenger, or otherwise, into that State, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and be subject to a fine not 
exceeding three hundred dollars, and to imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding one year. We cannot but think that such a 
' law strongly recommends itself to the adoption of all our mari- 
time States. We do not see, however, why its provisions 
should not be extended to meet the whole class of cases to 
which we have just been alluding, and to prevent the introduc- 
tion of such paupers as, having been previously chargeable on 
any parish, shall be brought out at the expense, or by the 
agency of such parish. We are told, indeed, that such expe- 
ditions are gotten up under color of a pretended destination to 
Canada and other colonies ; but by throwing upon masters of 
vessels a responsibility for the character of passengers, an ef- 
fectual degree of vigilance would be induced amongst these 
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agents, by whom it could be most successfully exercised, and 
at the very point where a moderate degree of it might be most 
efficacious. Such a law would arm the police of our cities 
with a very desirable species of authority, of which no one, 
who is at all acquainted with the general feeling in America, 
could for a moment apprehend an abuse. While it would 
sanction their efforts to arrest a practice which threatens to in- 
undate our sea-ports with a flood of foreign pauperism, it would 
encourage them to extend to the deserving emigrant a degree 
of favorable discrimination and patronage, which is nearly im- 
practicable under present circumstances. 

Having taken sueh measures to avert from thiscountry the in- 
jurious operation of the British poor-laws, and to bar the oppres- 
sive influx of convicts and mendicants of every description, we 
should be in a situation to employ such measures as might sug- 
gest themselves for the relief of the immense body of destitute 
emigrants, to whom our ports and our hospitality would be still 
open. What those measures might be, we shall not venture 
very minutely to prescribe. Our immediate purpose is fulfilled 
in calling the public attention to a subject, upon which nothing 
can be effectual but concerted action, guided by the experi- 
ence and the prudence of the common mind. As in the course 
of these remarks, however, we have alluded to the expedien- 
cy of promoting the dispersion of indigent and uneducated em- 
igrants through the country, we will not quit the subject with- 
out briefly stating at least one of the modes in which that ob- 
ject might be attained. 

With this view we should rely mainly upon the organized be- 
nevolence of individuals. It is, surely, no vain calculation to 
presume, that in an age like the present, a very extensive and 
effective association might be formed for the purpose, not 
merely of relieving the immediate wants of the emigrant, but 
of enlightening him with, respect to the choice of an ulterior des- 
tination, and of enabling him to reach that destination as soon as 
possible after his arrival in the country. 'We are aware that 
many laudable associations already exist for the first of these 
purposes, but we know of none, so extensively ramified and 
possessing such means of communication with the interior, as 
to qualify it for the competent discharge of the latter. Such a 
society, being national in its object, should be national also to 
the fullest extent in its structure and operations. From our 
principal cities it should spread its branches into every district 
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and village of the country, so that on the arrival of an emi- 
grant, it should not only be ready to take cognizance of his 
wants and capacity, but be prepared likewise to pronounce at 
what point of the confederation his services would be most ac- 
ceptable, and where, consequently, he might be most speedily 
and effectually engrafted into the community. Enough has 
been said, we hope, to prove that it is no inconsiderable ob- 
ject to procure employment for the emigrant as soon as practi- 
cable after his arrival, in some situation where he shall be de- 
tached, as far as may be, from the seductions incident to large 
cities, be brought into direct contact with American habits and 
industry, fixed in his attachment to the country, and enlighten- 
ed with respect to- his rights, his interests, and his duties. 
Much as we have heard of the want of genius in America, 
there is a spirit emanating from our institutions, and perpet- 
ually called forth by the difficulties as well as privileges of 
our social position, which must be at once recognised by all 
whose moral perceptions are not utterly obscured, in the 
earnestness, order and cheerfulness with which the business 
of life is every where encountered. With this spirit, the emi- 
grant can scarcely be imbued, until by active co-operation in 
the pursuits of the community, he has become identified with 
its interests, and by some experience of its benefits, has learn- 
ed to devote to it, not merely his fealty, but his affections. It 
is necessary, in a word, that in order to become a useful and 
creditable citizen, he should be placed in a situation where bis 
services are wanted, and where he will consequently be repaid, 
not merely in the wages of labor, but in the kindness and en- 
couragement extended to him. 

If considered only with reference to the comparative density 
of population, the inducements to immigration will be thought 
to differ widely with respect to different parts of the country. 
From Massachusetts, which computes its seventy-eight inhab- 
itants to the square mile, to Missouri, which numbers but two 
in the same space, every intermediate ratio may be distinguish- 
ed in the different States of the Union. But there are some 
considerations, which might be found to counterbalance the ap- 
parent advantage of a slender population. The manufactures 
and commerce of the Eastern States must of course require a 
supply much more than proportionate to the territorial extent 
of those States, while in the region immediately south of Penn- 
sylvania a process is going forward, which must ultimately make 
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room for an augmented immigration. It has long been observ- 
ed by all familiar with the tract of country in our view, that the 
tide of negro population was rolling away, perceptibly and even 
rapidly, to the South. The staple productions of those regions 
are of the kind which is most familiar to the husbandry of 
Europe, and which, from the extent of demand and eligibility 
of culture, is most likely to attract the attention of voluntary 
labor. As therefore it is an admitted law that slave-labor can- 
not stand before the competition of free, it follows that in all 
the grain-growing country of America, a sense of interest must 
finally abolish the system of slavery, and open the way for the 
substitution of a more profitable species of industry. These 
considerations, it is true, will operate gradually, not only from 
the necessary difficulty of effecting so great a change, but from 
the operation of many prejudices, which at present exist on the 
part of the land-holder as well as of the emigrant. These 
prejudices, it would be one of the objects of such an association 
as we have recommended, to overcome. It might thus con- 
tribute to throw open to the emigrant a region of country un- 
surpassed in natural advantages, and peculiarly fitted by the 
temper and spirit of its inhabitants to conciliate the affections 
of the stranger, and to convert by an easy process the needy 
peasant of Europe into the independent husbandman of America. 
We do not wish to protract these remarks; having expressed 
our own persuasion of the importance of the general subject, we 
leave to others to determine how far present action is expedient, 
and what degree of practicability belongs to those measures which 
we have ventured to suggest. We cannot forbear however to 
express our surprise, that amongst the benevolent enterprises of 
the age, the case of the destitute emigrant should have been 
comparatively overlooked. While, as a nation, we acknowl- 
edge the evils of ignorance, and practically endeavor by diffusive 
education to avert its disastrous effects from our national insti- 
tutions, we regard with unaccountable indifference the condition 
of some thousands of persons, who, by the process of natural- 
ization, may be said without violence of language to be annually 
born into the republic, although it is a well-known fact that 
most of them require to be not merely endued with new princi- 
ples, but divested of innumerable prejudices that disqualify 
them for the proper exercise of even the lowest of those offices, 
which must necessarily devolve on the private American 
citizen. It seems to be one of the most common practical 
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errors of the age to follow up the acknowledgment of a right by 
a hasty and inconsiderate surrender of all the privileges which 
may accidentally appertain to it, forgetful that in transferring 
power to those who have long been its victims, and investing 
men with rights, of the correspondent duties of which they have 
been kept in entire ignorance, we contravene a clearly estab- 
lished law of nature, which dictates that all great and momentous 
changes should be introduced not merely with caution, but with 
assiduous preparation. In the case of the emigrant we do not, 
it is true, complain of the term to which his naturalization is 
limited. Five years, under favorable circumstances, are perhaps 
quite sufficient. But we do complain that no means are used 
to render that interval what it was intended to be, a season of 
preparation, and that having loitered it away in the haunts of 
vice and wretchedness, without notice, encouragement or occu- 
pation, the emigrant is at last invested with the high responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, before any real progress has been made 
towards securing his principles or fixing his attachments. Our 
policy is defective in this, that while it recognises the abstract 
rights of human nature, it fails to redress the inequalities of 
European law in that very point, the moral incapacity of the 
emigrant, where they press with most hardship and most sever- 
ity. The ignorant and improvident refugee should be consid- 
ered in the light of a pupil, whom we have five years given us 
to form into an intelligent and virtuous citizen. If we fail in 
any considerable degree to attend to his wants, to supply his 
defects, to enlighten his darkness, we must of course expect 
that our chalice will be returned in time to our own lips, 
charged with the ingredients of insubordination, recklessness and 
venality ; and that the fate will be at last inscribed on our own 
institutions, which has been already written on those of Rome, 
—"La ville dechiree ne forma nait plus un tout ensemble, 
et comme on n'en etoit Citoyen que par une espece de fiction, 
on n'eut plus le meme amour pour la Patrie, et les sentimens 
Romains ne furent plus." 



